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ABSTRACT 

This booklet, based on a nationwide study of 
elementary school foreign language programs, addresses the following 
topics: (1) why students should learn a foreign language; (2) 
information that may help persons select and initiate a specific type 
of program; and (3) a detailed description of three elementary school 
approaches used in the country today, total and partial immersion, 
revitalized foreign language in the elementary school (FLES) and 
foreign language experience (FLEX). The goals, advantages, and 
methods of each of these programs are discussed, as well as the 
planning involved, finding the right teachers and materials, 
financing, articulation with secondary school programs, and 
evaluation of results. Elaboration of insights into each of the 
programs IS based on observation and input from programs that were 
studied in the nationwide study, and examples are drawn from these 
programs. Learning activities for use within the classroom, and 
language and cultural experiences outside the classroom that will 
enable the children to use the foreign language are described. An 
appendix provides a listing and description in table-format of 
immersion and partial immersion, FLES, and FLEX programs in u S 
elementary schools. A selected bibliography of curriculum guides, 
texts, classroom ideas, and program descriptions is also included. 
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About This Publication 



The Center for Applied Linyuistics, in Wa5hinc,ton, D.c, recently 
conducted for the U.S. Department of Education .a nationwide study of 
elementary school foreign language programs. The results indicate a ° 
growing number of such programs and an increased success in meeting the 
programs' instructional objectives. What follows is, in part, an over- 
view of that study. 

This booklet answers the question of why students should learn a 
foreign language and provides information that is intended to help 
interested persons select Uie foreign language program best suited to 
their local needs and goals. It also discusses three elementary school 
foreign language approaches popular in the country today and tells who«, 
to contact for more specific information about individual programs. 

Resource materials used by various programs are also listed, and 
information is given on how to obtain the material through the Educa- 
tional Resources Information Center (EKIC) system. This publication i, 
intended to assist teachers, parents, administrators, school board mem- 
bers, and foreign language coordinators who want to start foreign lan- 
guage programs in local elementary schools. ' 
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Our world is a global village in which our Very lurvival depends on 
gaining knowledge and understanding of other peoi>les and^other languages. 
It has been called a shrinking world, and rightly so. witness the rapid 
population growth, our increasing mobility, and ever more sophisticated 
communication systems. In today's complex world, the ability to com- 
municate with other people in their native language can no longer be con- 
iidered a luxury. This ability is an indispensable tool to achieving 
understanding among all peoples, which in turn increases our own security 
and economic well-being. 

Language instruction today is more than vocabulary and grammar 
drills. It has taXen on a new role of foitering an awarei^ess of the 
people who speaX the foreign language and, cotrespondinyly , a realization 
that our own country is :just one of a family /of nations. This cultural 
exposure opens our eyes to views of the world other than our own and 
enables us to understand the needs, life-styles, and aspirations of the 
people whose language we are studying, in ^this way, language instruction 
gives us new perspectives that last a lifetime. 

h the Woild of Business 

The need to speak a second language increasingly filters into many 
aspects of our lives, in this age of multinational corporations, this 
ability greatly increases our chances of success. It has often been said 
that the United States could increase its potential for business abroad^ 
by no longer alienating customers and potential customers by expecting 
them to negotiate in English 1 Thus, just as individuals and t>usinesses 
need second languages and cross-cultural siciils to transact business 
effectively in today's and tomorrow's worlds, so does this country need 



second Unyuaye ..ill. cultural competency to "sell" itself .nd its 

products throughout the world. 

By ignoring other language., ^ risK missing out on busine.s-related 
research that i. ^ing conducted in all corners of^tne world, curren 
developments in science and technology are no. published in :tcr. than 70 
latyjuages of some 100 countries. Even ^h„„,h / , . ' 
abo.,^ ^<;* . ""tries. Even though hnglish still account, for 

some 2U» appears in .uch less well-.nown languages as Japanese, Hun- ' 

r an „a Swedish. Business executives trying to follow foreign ^r- 
a t L::. : L""" ^o two years .or 

trying to Keep up with the latest advances in their fields. Not only 
must they wait to have such „«terial translated into English, but, il 
most cases, the translation lac.s precision and overall quality. 

Of prIfLr"'' T "-^"-'^ political and social benefits 

Of proficiency in foreign languages, and their success today with foreign 
languag. instruction has frequently given them the inside trac. in re a! 

.onsh.p. with developing nations, clearly, the United states c n n^ 
longer afford to sit back. 

and J" ^"""-"9 -'n^ers of Americans are traveling abroaa, 

and there is a growing influx of toreign visitors to this country. Thus, 
the ability to spea. a foreign language bridges the comn.unication gap, 
providing greater opportunity to interact with speaKers of other la„- 



When to Se£^n rorep Languafle JliBtrudion 



IS thir! T^^' " '° '^'"^ '^"^"^^^ instruction is ongoing. 

IS there an age at which i*- i«i ». ^ . 

Research ^ ^^""^"y ^ ^"reign language? 

Research studies have produced conflicting oata. Some indicate tha! 
younger student, l.arn U.tter than older students: other a.ta suggest 

a ai':'":' ^""-^ ^■'^^ ^--^ — -a 

lllu °' ^"^^ ^'-"t their native 

anguage. Vounger learners, on the other hand, are less inhibitea i. 
spea.ing an., aloo tend to develop a ,«re accurate pronunciation. 
Although no generalization can be .^de about the optimal age for begin- 

foreign language instruction part ot the elementary s.hool curriculL. 

1. Early instruction in a second language is similar to early 
instruction in any sKiU. rh. earlier one starts, tne ....re time ther. 
to learn-and it ta.e. a long ti^e to beco.ne proficient in a foreign 
lancjuacje . ^ 

2. Early foreign language initruction gives children a cultural 



i. 
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awareness of people from other countries at a time when they are most 
receptive* ^ 

3. Children are excellent mimics. They are curious about new 
sounds and less self-conscious than adults when it comes to pronouncing 
strange words. Children usually acquire more accurate pronunciation 
through early instruc*eion. 

4. The early study of foreign language helps children develop an 
awareness of their native language and helps their listening and 6peakin<j 
skills . 

5. Knowing a foreign language provides increased career opportuni- 
ties later in life and enables the learner to protit nore fully from tra- 
vel to foreign countries. 

,^ As long as program goals are established at the outset, children 
will more than likely find Learning another language stimulating, chal- 
lenging* and, above all, rewarding. 
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Which Program is Best for Your Gchool? 



The success o« any foreign language program at the elementary school 
level depends on the cooperative efforts of parents, teachers, adminis- 
trator,, and school board members-the so-called architect, of the pro- 
gram, only through joint involvement can a program be designed to meet 
the specific need, and desires of the local oo-,ununity. Kach group con- 
tributes different, necessary perspectives that, when taken together, 
provide for a well-rounded program attuned to individual need, of stu- 
dents and consistent with oonununity and school district goal.. 

once general interest i„ a foreign language program is e.tabli.hed, 
the r^xt step is to determine wl.ich type of program is desired. The key 
1. to decide on the objective, at the out.et. without the.e early deci- 
sions, the program may suffer unnecessary obstacles. 

Goals must be clearly defined to avoid misunderstanding, about the 
level of foreign language proficiency and cultural awareness the children 
are to attain. These goals are the program's foundation and, ,uch. 
must be firmly established. It is important to recognize that different 
program goal, demand different program approaches, and the level of 
fluency attained in each is a direct result of the amount of time spent 
using the language. 

E..entially, three foreign language programs have emerged as the 
mo.t popular approache. in U.S. elementary school., language immersion, 
revitalized fLES, and foreign language experience (FLtX). 

branersion: iUmlng fttr Functional Fluency 

rot-i i„.er.io„ programs teach the regular elementary school curric- 
ulum (e.g.. ™ath. social studies) through the medium of the foreign l.n- 
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guage* Xmraersion proyrams place func|^ional fluency and "'mastery ot 
subject matter as their dual objective. In addition to inastering the 
subject matter o£ the regular ^curriculum, students are expected to become 
able to communicate in the foreign language at a level that approaches 
that of children their own age who are born and raised in the foreign 
country • 

Of the various program models, total immersion provides the student 
the maximum time to learn the foreign language. From the first day of 
kindergarten, English-speaking children are spoken to only in the 
foreign language. (English language arts classes are usually not intro- 
duced until the second, or third grade.) 

The dual objective of total immersion is communicative tlue^-cy and 
mastery of curriculum content, usually within a six- or seven-year 
sequence. Thus, sixth-grade students are expected to understand, apeak, 
read, and write in the foreign language with proficiency approaching that 
of sixth graders in the foreign country. Students are also expected to 
acquire an understanding and appreciation of that country's culture. 
Also, by the program's end, the student is to have mastered the Knowl- 
edge, concepts, and skills learned by students in regular programs. 

Partial immersion programs are those in which anywhere from one 
class up to half the day's classes are taught through the foreign lan- 
guage. These programs also aim at developing foreign language profi- 
ciency and cultural awareness to the greatest extent possible within the 
time period available. some partial immersion programs also reinforce in 
the foreign language what is taught in English. 

In both partial and total itmnersion programs, English-language pro- 
ficiency is maintained. In partial immersion, however, instruction 
through English continues side-by-side with instruction tiirough the 
foreign language. In total immersion, instruction in English language 
arts is usually not introduced until second or third grade. 

Revitalized FLES: Streeeing the Spoken Word 

Revitalized Fott^ign Lan^udge in the Elementary school (FLEb) 
programs emphasize oral communication and set more precise goals than 
their forei*unners in the 1960s. FLES programs are currently making a 
comeback. Revitalised FLES is taught before, during, or after school for 
a specific number of days a week. The primary goal of FLES programs is 
for students to acquire a cultural awareness and a certain amount of 
listening and speaking skill in the foreign language, depending on the 
program. Reading and writing skills are less emphasiaed. In general, 
the degree of student proficiency anticipated in a particular revitalised 
FLES program depends on the amount of time available tor language 
instruction. 



FLEX: Biiing a languaoe Poundaitn 

tho. 'T''" Often th. Choice of 

ZllTl '""'"^ ^ ^-"^-ion for .u.- 

Zt. 1 r^'" ^"^^""^ to help stu- 

?he .vul! of " 'rt'r' to help them acnuir. 

the .VI 11. Of careful U.t.ning. The proyram.- aim i. to introduce'". 

an informal ba.is, word., phra.e., and .imple conver.ation in a foreign 
language. A. i„ ^11 foreign language program, popular today, a key 
Objective of -i. to provide young.ter, with a cultural awarenel. of 

the people and the country in which the target language i. .poken and, 
with that awarene.., a better feeling for tho.e people. 

Many .chool. offer a .equence of .hort FLtX cour.e. in each of 
.everal different language, to acquaint children with mr. than one 

language they want to continue .tudying in secondary .chool. 

Blowing What to EKpiact 

netting program goal, at the out.et of the program .hould alleviate 
.o.„e Of t..e problem, concerning fluency that have ,been ti.e downfall of 
pa.t foreign language program, in which goal, were .u.t clearly e.tab- 

i'rou'd """"" ^^^^ " ^^-^ ^•^^^<^"" "e 

enrolled in a PLEX program, th^ will experience a ba,ic expo,ure to the 

language being .tudied and to Jl^ corre,ponding culture. If the children 

are enrolled in a PL.S program, parent. ,hould expect that they ^^1 

tipn (and ba.ic ,kill in read.ing and writing, in ,ome program.,. if the 
Children are participating in a language i^er.ion program, their f^r.nt. 
Should expect the children to become functionally tluent-that they will " 
be aole to communicate in the foreign language oo topic, appropriate to 
their age, and that they will be able to perform appropriately in all of 
the basic .ubject, of the curriculum. 

Although the term, f^t-x, yt,,^. a„d x».,.r,ia„ are u.ed in thi. 
booklet, many .chool, do not u.e thi. terminology and u.e other acronym, 
or .nerely refef to "foreign language in.truction in elementary .chool!" 
Further, within each of the three program nodel. *.cri^ed, there i. a 
Wide variation among program.. And there are .ome program, that do not 
fit into any one model or are a comtination of ,«del. (i.e., their goal, 
integrate tho.e of FLKS and FbhX or FLtS and immer.ion) . The ™,.t impor- 
tant^con.ideration i. that the program. ,et reali.tic goal., the name of 
the program or the model cno.en for a particular .chool ha. little ,ig- 
nificance, ' 

Once a program', goal, are Under.tood, incr.a,ed ,ati,faetion with 



the program on the part of parents, teachers, and administrators should 
result^ But goals, although important, are only part of what determines 
the nature of a foreign language program. It is essential also to con- 
sider the amount of time committed to foreign language study. 
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Bow to Start a Foreign Language Program 



It's one thing to decide to begin a foreign language program in a 
local elementary school. It's quite another to spearhead the effort. 
Starting a foreign language program requires' a strong commitment, a great 
deal of planning, and a certain ajnount of patience, 
rewards make the effort worthwhile. 



But the potential 



Cattiering Support 



To initiate a foreign language program in an elementary school, it 
is important to gain the support and cooperation at the outset of those 
whos^ involvement is essential to the program's success-parents, teach- 
ers, school administrators, and school board members. It is also impor- 
tant to contact the district foreign language coordinator, if there is 
one. One effective way to introduce the need for a foreign language 
program is through a Parent Teacher Association (PTA) or Parent Teacher * 
Organization (PTO) meeting. Consider writing a short article for the Wa 
newsletter that can spark interest in the proposed program and encoutage 
members to come to the meeting. It is a good idea to meet with, the 
school principal before the PTA n^eting to discuss the program ideas and 
to obtain initial feedback. The principal can also ensure that the pro- 
fi^osed program will conform with relevant district education requirements - 
or regulations. 

After the preliminaries are taken care of, a special presentation 
can be planned for the PTA meeting. For example, children who are 
enrolled in a foreign language program at a nearby elementary school can 
present a skit in the language they are studying. If that is not . 
possible, those proposing the program can visit the other school and 
photograph or videotape the children in their classroom setting . The 
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children's enthusiasm will be captured on film and shown at the Pl'A meet- 
ing. (Alternatively, the school may already have some suitable slides or 



Parents are inspired by the children *s enthusiasm as they accomplish 
something new. They are also inspired by the benefits to be gained from 
a foreign language program. In this initial presentation, however, those 
.presenting the program should not get bogged down with particulars. This 
is an early step designed to raise support, not to overwhelm with 
details. It would be a good idea to form a steering committee at the 
meeting and to have members of that committee look into the specifics and 
report their findings at the next meeting. 

After the steering committee is established, the real work can 
begin. A suggested first order of business is to draft a survey ques- 
tionnaire that will go. to the elementary school parents and determine 
their true level of interest in a foreign language program at the school. 
In addition to measuring the level of interest ana determining which 
foreign language program is the most desired, the survey can also be used 
to find out which languages are the most preferred. A brief description 
of the innovative foreign language programs, FLES, FLLX, ana immersion, 
could be included in an accompanying letter. All yoals should be listed 
(see Section 2) so that parents know the expected outcomes of each type 
of program. Responses to this questionnaire will help determine which 
type of foreign language program is most favored by the respondents. 

The results of the survey will provide the steering committee with 
enough information to develop a foreign language program proposal and 
present it at a second meeting, which would at this point involve 
teachers and school administrators ds well as parents. 

Presumably, interest at the second meeting would be keen and the 
conunittee would be prepared to discuss the proposed program in some 
detail, concentrating on such key considerations as languages, teachers, 
teaching materials, program administration and costs, administrator sup- 
port, and articulation. These elements should be included in a written 
overview of the program for parents and school personnel. The overview 
should also include the program's goals and serve as a reference point 
for the language instructors. 

It would be helpful as a later step to hold an orientation session 
for parents who are considering enrolling their children in a foreign 
language program. At that meeting, parents should be given an oppor- 
tunity to meet language instructors and discuss the program overview, 
classroom procedures, the language outcomes, and parental support. These 
steps are important to ensuring realistic expectations among parents. 



audiovisuals they would be willing to lend for the meeting.) 



Finding tlie Riglit Teadiers 



Teaching requirements vary considerably, depending on the type of 
foreign language program the steering committee proposes. For example, 
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™.ersxon program, ideally require teacher, who are fluent in a foreign 
anguage ana who have elementary school certification. Some schoo " Let 
requirement ^ ,iri..g native-speaXing teachers with teaching cer- 
e ce e r^laT "^^^"^^^^^ — -ese teacher, 1 o.ten 

-dxfxed to An^rxcan educational practices. Classroom „«nage.„ent i. 
Z?n-' — omed to the class- 

enough with the American teaching sy,tem to be good leader,." 

speaking teachers with elementary certification who are fluent in the 
foreign language being taught. Often »^h„ , ^ • • ent in the 

justified ir. y a 9 t. Often school administrator, will feel 

th oe """"^""^ ^° ^ .ood teacher, even 

If this person is not a native speaker of the language. 

some schools with language inuner.ion programs have opted to hire 

"!;:: "rrr:: ^"^-^ ^^^^^ ^--^^ certificate, in^some tth ,ub- 
oward L'i: ' that they immediately begin working 

toward their elementary teaching certificate. Thi. is another alter- 
native worth considering. another alter- 

Teaching requirements for FL^^ are quite different from those for 

. cce s r"l"'""^*"^"" """" i-structors. Xn fact, ,ome Ly 

fluent in'the " '"""'"^ °' 

pos.i^, r -^^^ ^^i^-^"". It i, even 

training and very few instructors have had FLES training per ,e! Unfor 
tunately, only a few universities offer a FLti. n^.h H 

a FLbb methods course desoite a 
growing demand for trained FLES teachers. espitea 
FLEX programs, with the least ambitious fluency goals of the three 
foreign language program,, also have the least stringent teaching 

:::r^"":« """"^^ "^^-^^^ °^ "'^ -- approach is t at the 

Lv "f T ? ' ^-'^^^ -° "Ot have a high 

tZht b ^["T^'"''' ^" ^-9uage. FL.X courses can als! be 

taught by high school or college student, or other members of th, eon.- 
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munity. In one school system with a highly successful FLEX program* 
FLEX teachers attend a two-day training program, receive self-instruc- 
tional materials, and then learn the language alon^ with their students^ 
Some might think that teachers would be unwilling to learn a language 
this way, but school administrators have found this not to be the case. 

The Search for Materials 

There is a critical need 'for teaching materials that are appropriate 
for immersion programs. Currently, nany schools develop their own 
materials, supplementing these inaterials with those from other countries, 
which they adapt to their curriculum. Material from outside the United 
States often requires considerable adaptation because it is based on 
curricula or pedagogical approaches that are not appropriate for U.S. 
schools . 

Nevertheless, many helpful materials are available. American 
publishing companies have produced some French and Spanish texts that are 
appropriate for immersion programs, and materials can also be obtained by 
contacting the French^ and- Canadian embassies for French materials, the 
Latin American and Spanish embassies for Spanish materials, and the 
German embassy for German materials. Also, some school systems have made 
their locally developed material available through the ERIC system. (For 
specific information, see Section 10.) 

Most FLES programs use a combination of materials they have adapted 
for their particular program because there are few current foreign 
language texts for elementary school students. Publishers of toreign 
language textbooks are just beginning to realize the extent of the market 
for this type of itvaterial . Ethnic community organizations are a good 
resource for various cultural materials that can Easily be adapted for 
classroom use. 

FLEX programs usually develop their own materials. Detailed FLEX 
curriculum guides, complete with daily lesson plans and supplementary 
activities, have been developed by the Anne Arundel County (Maryland) 
School System and the Indiana State Department ot Education. These are 
also available through the ERIC system (see Section 10). 

* t, 

Paying the Bills 

Because of budget cuts and decreasing tederal grants, the costs 
involved in starting and maintaining a foreign language program must b^ 
carefully considered at an early stage. A program that does not incur 
additional costs above the regular school budget will likely be viewed by 
many as the most favorable . 

The costs involved in immersion programs are primarily start up 
costs to acquire books and materials, as well as maintenance costs. 
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Because the immersion classroom teacher i. bilingual, there is no addi- 
tional cost for hiring a teacher who speaks a language in addition to 
English. 

Similarly, the costs for FLEX programs are also f-rimarily start-uu 
costs. Classroom teachers, high school or college students, and com- 
munxty volunteers are the FLEX instructors, so there is usually no need 
for salaried language specialists. There are, however, the costs<f 
books and materials and their naintenance. 

FLES programs, on the other hand, have start-up and maintenance 
costs, as well as the language specialist's salary. Additional funds are 

'° ^" '""^ instances, the school 

district covers the cost of the program, while in others, the school dis- 
trict subsidizes a portion of it. often parents cover the before- and 
after-school program costs by paying modest tuition fees in addition to 
purchasing texts. 

It is critical for the school to provide adequate administration and 
supervision for the foreign language program, m addition to teachers. 
It 18 Ideal to hire supervisory and resource personnel to work directly 
with the instructors and curriculum writers. * 

The steering committee should ask the following question, about each 
program: (a) How many and what ,ind ot people are needed to run the pro- 
,gram7 (b) what specific space, material, and so on are needed by the 
program? (c) What will the costs be? The answers to these questions 
will help in developing a realistic program best suited to a particular 
school's need^ 

ilrttculation: The M Step Forward 

It is unfortunate, indeed, vrt,en students who have actively partici- 
pated in an elementary foreign language program reach the end ot sixth 
grade without having a secondary school in which to continue -their lan- 
guage learning. Encouragingly, forward-looking school systems with long 
range goals place a priority ^ ,rticulation-the effective continuation 
Of study wxthm the program as well a. from elementary to secondary 

iTtlTlT T"' '^"^^-^-^^<' ^°"i9n language program, 

often take advantage of • the opportunity to e.tablish a comprehensive 
sequence of language courses that runs fr.o,„ kindergarten through twelfth 
grade. On the other hand, those responsible for programs that are con- 
fined to an individual elementary school often find it difficult to nego- 
tiate with the responsible administrators, or even suggest, what kind, of 
language courses should be offered at the seconda.;y level. 

Articulation must be considered when developing a foreign language 
program. For consolidation and retention, it i ntial that the iL 

system. Wxthout this continuity, students will lose ^tomentum in their 
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language learning and the opportunity to reach the fluency level of which 
they are capable. 

At some point in the plannin9 stage, the conunittee should meet with 
representatives of the local secondary schools to discuss the need for 
continuation of the foreign language training. Long-range planning is 
paramount, especially for immersion students. The school district's 
last-minute selection of a secondary school that provides a continuation 
of early immersion is particularly unnerving to students and teachers. 
Also, advance planning provides time to recruit a qualified staff and to 
prepare an appropriate program. 

The Center for Applied Linguistics' FLtS Advisory (iroup recommends 
that students who have participated in elementary school immersion 
programs should be offered at least one subject content course each year 
in junior and senior high school taught in the foreign language they have 
studied in elementary school. Students involved in FLEi> programs should 
be offered continuation courses at an appropriate level in secondary 
school and might also be offered courses taught in the language. If 
these students are placed in a beginning foreign language class, they may 
quickly become bored and discouraged. 



Musing the Results 



Evaluation is essential to ensure the integrity of a foreign lan- 
guage program. Whether t)ie evaluation is formal or informal, it should 
measure the program's success or failure in meeting objectives estab^ 
lished at the oiitset and should include a measure of the cultural aware- 
ness achieved. It ^should also investigate the level of satisfaction 
among parents who have children enrolled in the program and the adminis- 
trators' satisfaction with the program's accomplishments. 

Of course, the prime interest in evaluation is the level of language 
proficiency participating students have attained. This is especially 
crucial in the articulation process .c. Currently, however, there are no 
up-*to-date foreign language proficiency tests that are specifically 
geared to elementary school students. Some school systems develop their 
own tests or use tests designed for native speakers of the foreign lan- 
guage. One test used by Spanish immersion programs in San Uiego and 
Culver City, California, is the. Spanish version of the Comprehensive Test 
of Basic Skills (CTBS). The Chicago board of fckiucation has a first level 
foreign language proficiency testing program that is used with students 
who study foreign language in the elementary school. Meanwhile, some of 
the French programs use tests developed by Canadian immersion programs, 
and FLES programs often use locally developed evaluations. Those inter- 
ested in using these tests should carefully consider the appropriateness 
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of the tests in terms of their own program goals. Before adopting a 
test, it is important to find out how it was developed, how it can be 
used, and how the results should be interpreted. 

In addition to aiding in articulation, proficiency test results can 
be used to demonstrate the learning outcomes of the language program to 
parents, school board nvembers, and the general public. while the cry of 
"back-to-basics" is being heard across the country, it is important that 
the message get across that there are test results that show 0,at early 
foreign language study can actually aid in native language development. 
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<iet9a'^ SiUuitjesiu^s j»<i« Irs 



into Immerslcin 



"Luis, dCual es la capital del Peru?" 

With only a few seconds hesitation, a fourth grader responds # "La 
capital del Peru es Lima." 



Hands shoot up and wave eagerly — the daily geography class is under- 
way. 

The content of the lesson is much like that in any fourth-grade 
geography class across the United States except that in this elementary 
school, the native English speaking children are being taught this 
material entirely in Spanish. These students are part of a language 
immersion program in which, from the first day of class in kindergarten, 
they have been spoken to only in Spanish. In kinaergarten, they listened 
to stories, learned the colors and numbers, played games, and did all the 
other usual activities, but the "foreign" language was the only one used. 
In first grade and beyond, they studied not only geography but also math, 
science, social studies, and all the other subject matter areas through 
the medium of Spanish. As a result, they know everything that regular 
fourth graders know, and something more. They have become fluent in 
Spanish while mastering their regular class material. 

Language immersion programs were started in the United States in 
1972 and^ in general, are patterned* after Canadian models- Most immer- 
sion programs teach all the regular elementary school subjects, in kin- 
dergarten through second grade, using the second language as the medium 
for learning. In most programs, time spent studying English is gradually 
increased in third through sixth grades. ^ * ' 



"Nuy bien. £Quien puede decirme oomo es el clima en Peru?" 



6' 



Setting Goals 



A« n^ntioned, total inunersion sets the most ambitious fluency goals 
Of all elementary foreign languaye ^.rograms. By the time children in 
Immersion t^royraras complete the kindergarten through sixth grade 
sequence, studies show that they achieve the competency level expected of 
all students and have income "functionally fluent" in a second language, 
lhat .neans American sixth graders participating in a language immersion 
program should oe able to co.mnunicate in the foreign language almost a. 
well as Children their age in the foreign country. Inunersion students 
are expected to do as well on tests of English word knowledge, word 

discrimination, and lanquaae usaae a* ♦-haW 

auyuage usage as their American ^.eers who are taught 

only m English, 

There are degrees of immersion. Total immersion programs are those 
in which al_l the instruction is copducted in the target language in the 
early years, with Lnglish language study introduced and usually increased 
in the upper grades .(3-6). The number of classes taught in English 
depends on the philosophy of the school. m general, by the sixth grade, 
50» of the subjects are taught in the foreign language, and 5U» are 
taught in .ngi^h. There are, however, variations in programs across the 
country. For example, in Culver City, California, where 'the first U.S. 
language iinmersion program was begun, 60* of the teaching time in sixth 
grade is in Spanish, and 40* is in English. In San Liogo, California, ■ 
80* of the subjects in grades three through six are taught in the foreign 
language, and iO« are taught in English. 

Partial imruersion programs are those in which the foreign languaye 
IS used in from one class to as many as half the day's classes. The n^in 
difference, then, between partial and total immersion lies in the amour.t 
of time the foreign language i. used in teaching the regular curriculum. 

On a historical note, some of the imnersion schools that are suc- 
cessful today were a result of desegregation efforts. They began as 
, -magnet" schools-school, open to children living beyond neighborhood 
school boundaries. The parents were attracted or spurred to enroll the 
Children in a specialized school program, such a. the language inversion 
program in San Diego or the environmental education school in Milwaukee. 

Parents in tlie Snow 

A parent's involvement in planning and supervising a language immer- 
sion program can be rewarding. It is one ot the best opportunities to 
keep abreast of what children are learning in school and to follow their 
progress. Furthermore, parental involven«nt i. a good way to ensure 
quality materials, good instructors, and the overall success of 0,e 
program. 

Parent volunteers can assist the program in several ways, in San 
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Diego, for example, parents help by designing bulletin boards, assisting 
in the media center, and, for those who speak Spanish, volunteering as 
classroom aides. 

Parents of students enrolled in Milwaukee's immersion program put 
out a newsletter to keep one another informed on program developments. 
Many of these parents attend evening classes tayi^jfit lu French or German 
to experience first-hand - what their children will be learning in class. 

Milwaukee immersion teachers were asked what they thought of parental 
involvement in the prbgram. One responded, "The parents are tlie 
programl They are essential to the program's success. They copy dittos, 
write letters to board members trying to get guaranteed sibling entrance 
to our program, and, best of all, they talk ujj the program at home." 

Another teacher said parental support had been excellent. "The 
parents helped in processing materials, uaking costumes and decorations 
[for school plays J, they assisted teachers in the classroom, and spon- 
sored fund raisers to purchase materials." 

Beyond volunteering service time at school, parents encourage their 
children in other ways — by attending school plays and assisting in field 
trips. At >iome, they play an important role in developing English 
reading skills by encouraging their children to read in English. Foreign 
language reading instruction, however, is usually left to the classroom 
teacher. 

Many parents of immersion students are concerned that their children 
will learn to read i^nglish later than those in a regular English program. 
True, there sometimes a reading lag in immersion until students start 
instruction in English in the second grade, but aft^er the completion of 
the first year of English language arts instruction, English test scores 
of immersion students are comparable to those of students in non- 
immersion xerograms. Generally, after two years of English, immersion 
children score above the average of non-immersion students on standar- 
dized tests. 

^ To help immersion children (or any children!) develO£^ English read- 
ing skills, parents can read to them at home, talk to them about what 
they read, and take them on regular trips to the library. Parents can 
also contribute to native language development just oy having reading 
materials available In their home. Of course, if Mom and bad are 
readers, their children will follow the example. 

Parents must recognize, that enrolling their child in an immersion 
program is a commitment. Most elementary programs last six years, and 
English is usually not introduced until second grade. 

As a Culver City, California, parent expressed, "It's a big c*ommit- 
ment to place your child in an immersion program — your child's education 
Is at stake." She adds that parents neea guidance and advice in deciding 
whether to enroll their child in immersion; parents who nave already made 
this decision can be particularly helpful. They can explain the pro- 
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gram's benefits, as well as offer guidelines and temper unrealistic 
expectation by sharing what their children have received from the 
program. Contacts with these parents can be extremely worthwhile. 

The Center for Applied Linguistics recently surveyed parentc> of 
children enrolled in Culver City's immersion program. Parents were asked 
how they would describe the academic, social, or cultural benefits of 
immersion. Among their responses were the following: 

1. There is a consciousness-raising aspect of bilingual education 
that we feel is important. There is of a tendency for the children 
to be ethnocentric. 

2. Academically, I think the program is more advanced than a simi- 
lar English counterpart. My daughter has learnea more math and reading 
skills than her older brother did in an all-tnglish class. Socially, it 
seems at this point the same as an tnglish-speaking class. Culturally, 
it is very beneficial to make your child aware ot other countries and 
other ways of life. 

3. The benefits of immersion are tremendous: Immersion gives an 
academic boost to the study of grammar, it teaches of another culture in 
a positive way, and it encourages participation in events of another 
country (holidays, etc.). 

4. The academics are stressed and clearly executed. The state and 
nationwide test results show that these children learn as well if not 
better than the average. 

5. I think the program makes the child more accepting of differ- 
ences among people. These children learn about the customs of others and 
learn the various, cultural differences. It oroadens their view of the 
world. 



The parents were also asked what suggestions they would offer 
parents of prospective iimnersion students, some answers follow: 

1. Don't expect fluency in conversation in the language at home. 

Attend orientation so you're aware that nothing is being take^ aWay from 
their mother language. 

2. Although not necessary, it is helpful if the parents at least 
minimally understand the language their child is learning. This is help- 
ful in interpreting homework, etc. ^ ^ 

3. Don't be concerned in the early years when it seems the tnglish 
is Suffering. The children readily catch up once they start tnglish 
classes . 

4. Not all students are capable of learning in this type of pro- 
gram. It depends on the child. 

5. Know your child. If a stumbling block comes up be sure you can 
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help your child or get help for him. Parent participation in the class- 
room is a good idea* 



The parertts v^ere asked What their children like best about the 
immersion program. 

»/ 

1. The friends he has made. He envoys impressing Spanish speakers 
with the words he has learned. 

2. The closeness of a special class. Being able to speak another 
language. Calling her teacher "Sehora" instead of "Mrs." She also likes 
having her parents closely involved in her education. 

3. She especially likes learning something unique and different 
from her brother. The system appeals to her need to be unique and inde- 
pendent from her peers and authority figures of Mom and Dad. She has a 
real sense of accomplishment in learning a special language and skills 
that are different from what the rest of the family has. 

4. Spanish music and dancing # reading. Likei^ the fact of career 
opportunities when she gets older. 

5. Being able to speak Spanish as well as his own language. 

The parents were alSo asked to discuss what their children dislike 
about the immersion program, some said the following: 

1. be has gripes like other school children about doing homework or 
too much writing. Also once in a while he wishes he would go to his 
neighborhood school with his neighborhood friends. 

2. She does not like doing grammar. 

3. Academically, the class is moving too slowly. He is in kin- 
dergarten, but reads in English on the second-grade level; however his 
proficiency in Spanish obviously does not match that. He finds this 
frustrating. 

4. She at times gets frustrated when I can't understand her home- 
work, directions, or vocabulary. 

5. Sometimes he finds it hard to translate words, so he can*t say 
what he wants to say. 

One concern that parents have about immersion programs . is that it 
takes a certain amount of time for a child to be abJl* to use the foreign 
language. Parents often <^uestion whether development is being slowed 
when children are not able to speak fluently in the foreign language 
after three months in the- prog ram, even though they understand the lan- 
guage well* - 

v.- — It^sually takes six months in the program for a monolingual, 
English-speaking child to begin speaking the foreign language— that is, 
not fnerely responding to the teacher's questions or participating in 
repetition drills. 

20 
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These first six months have been described as the "silent period." 
h foreign language student usually goes through this period of under- 
standing the foreign language but not being able to produce the sounds. 
Students must hear the foreign language a certain number of ho^irs before 
they can produce the sounds. Thv reason for this is that tor the first 
six months, the cliildren are developing their comprehension skills but 
have not yet mastered their oral skills and speaking fluency. This is a 
normal progression— even for learning a first language. The silent 
period is expected -of students of any age, although older students' are 
sometimes forced to start speaking earlier than six months into a 
program. 



Dit PfknZjt hdf eincn 
StcnqcK 

DrcPffdfizchdf Bl<ffl«n 
i€ hat V^rzth* 




Teachers: Come On In, the Water's Fine!' 

The most difficult adjustment for new immersion teachers is to use 
only the foreign language in the classroom. Teachers trained in 
bilingual or foreign language education find this particularly chal- 
lenging. 

Beginning immersion teachers can benefit greatly from visiting an 
established immersion school or class. There, they can observe classes 
in action and pick up valuable ideas. They will come to see that the 
students eventually catch on but that it takes time, patience, and plenty 
of repetition. 

Inexperienced immersion teachers are often tempted to "help" stu- 
dents ,by substituting an English word here and there. In the long run, 
that»s the easy^way out and not the best way to help. Womime fnay be 
used if necessary. Also helpful are vocabulary worksheets the students 
should have handy for reference. 
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Experienced immersion teachers in Milwaukee offer some sifggestic 
to first-year immersion teachers: 



1. Concentrate on the curriculum. 

2. Don't viorry too much about the language. The children will 
understand. 

3. Demand the second language at all times after the first year. 
Act out unclear words. 

4. contact experienced immersion teachers and talk to them about 
your concerns and apprehensions. They can be most helpful. 

5. Compile a list of classroom functions— things you need to say 
often (sit down, pick that up, hang up your coat, etc.). These will be 
helpful. 

6. use^ a lot of phonics, spelling, copying from the board, show- 
and-tell. 

7. Be creative in class plans and preparing materials. 

8. Correct pronunciation errors after first grade, otherwise the 
errors will be reinforced .<3^ 

9. Be prepared to develop your own teaching materials or to revise 
those you receive from another country. 



Making Each Day Special 



Experienced immersion teachers have many suggestions for special 
classroom activities, auid are willing to share their ideas. bven though 
the curriculum in an immersion program follows that of the regular 
school, special activities make learning more enjoyable and enhance the 
program. ideas for activities are presented in Section 7. 
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ight into Revitalized FLES 



Nine-year-old Josette arrives at school at 7:30 just as most 
schoolchildren are sitting down to breakfast. But Josette doesn't seem 
to mind the early hour; neither do the classmates who greet her- These 
children, first- and second-year French students, are eager to begin 
class and their final rehearsal for. a school play. 

"Bonsoir mesdames et messieurs. Je m'appelle Josette. j'ai neuf 
ans. Dans la piece je joue le r61e de Sylvia Gamier, la fiUe dans la 
famille Garnier." 

After that exchange, the teacher prompts each student's introduc- 
tion, and the scene opens with a family exclaiming about the view from 
atop the Eiffel Tower. "Regarded I'Arc de Triomphe, mes enfantsl" 
exclaims the mother. "Et la cathedrale de Notre Dame," adds Sylvia. "La 
vue de la Seine est magnifique, " says the father, pointing to the river. 
Thej:hildren's enthusiasm is spontaneous and their eagerness to par- 
ticipate in the-play-is- a tribute to^^the course^5^f£ectiveness. 



Taking a Xew Direction 



Foreign language in the e.lemef>tary school (FLES) is a concept whose 
time has come . . . again. Popular in the 1950s and 1960s, the number of 
FLES programs declined abruptly in the past decade for several reasons. 
Heading the list were a lack of qualified teachers, a shortage of quality^ 
in.tructional materials, and a failure to create specific goals. Par- 
ents' demands for a return to the "ba,ics"-reading, writing, and arith- 
metic-and the problem of articulation between elementary and secondary 
schools also contributed. 

Nevertheless, there were those who believed in FLES, and, to them. 
FLES was a cause worth fighting for. Today, their efforts are paying 
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off# and revitalized FLBS programs are becoming increasingly popular in 
schools across the United States. These new programs carry with them a 
new set of goals^^-an emphasis on developing second-language speaking and 
listening skills and on developing each student's cultural awareness. 
Traditional FLBS programs did not strongly emphasize speaking skills, and 
parents were frequently disappointed in their expectation that their 
children would be able to speak the language fluently after only three 
years of classes given two times a week. 

Parents are now told that the level of fluency their children will 
attain in a FLBS program is a direct result of the amount of time spent 
using the foreign language. They are advised to set their expectations 
accordingly. 

Revitalized FLBS classes are taught before, during, or after school 
for a specific number of days a week. 

Interesting instructional material is an important part of today's 
FLES programs. There seems to be more French material available than 
Spanish or German because French has traditionally been the language to 
study. As a result, more French materials have been developed. Also, 
U.S. schools use a lot of Canadian material in their French classes. 
Current textbooks, featuring amusing cartoons and real-life dialogues, 
have added significantly to the growing success of revitalized FLLS pro- 
grams, and more publishers of forei9n language textbooks are now aware ot 
this mai?Xet. The result will likely be an* increasing variety of books 
from which to choose. Today, however, a considerable amount of materials 
writing is still necessary to develop new material. 

FLES Activities 

Beginning FLES teachers can benefit significantly by observing the 
teaching methods of their more experienced colleagues, here they can 
see, first hand, the elements of effective FLES instruction that figure 
in large numbers of successful programs. One of the first impressions 

-^visxtors_ge_t_in__a FLES_ cla ss is ^ that the activities are very different 

from those in a high school class. As well as inc"lu<i*ilig aiaiogUes"; — the 

curriculum includes a lot of child-oriented activities to teach language 
and culture. Activities include games, songs, dances, and puppetry (see 
Section 7 for examples). The sounds of the foreign language are given 
meaning by relating tjiem to real-life actions and objects. Dialogues 
reflect the children's interests, ages, and experiences. Initi^*!^,- 
goa.l6^vare very simple. Children learn to talk about objects they see in 
the classroom and about parts of the body. They learn to talk about 

^family members, their hobbies, pets, colors— all basic information that 
is psychologically close to them. Instruction also includes the numbers, 
telling time# clothing, days of the week, months, and seasons. 

Along with an emphasis on speaking and listening skills, FLES 
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Classes usually emphasize vocabulary over granmiar. Reading and writing 
skills are emphasized to varying degress in different programs, depending 
on program goals- Often, programs are not based on a textbooX but on a 
locally developed curricuUun guide (see examples in Section 10) supple- 
mented with teacher-made materials. 



Where to Go itir Support 



When organizing a FLba program, there are many sources to consider 
for programmatic and financial support. These include the school itself, 
parents and the community, the district education system, and private 
language schpols. If a schoor system does not already sponsor a h'Lha 
program, the disitrict may be interested in initiating one or enlisting 
the services of another organization. For example, the community-based 
FLES program in Mercer Island, Washington, is supervised by a parents* 
committee charged with resolving teacher and student problems and curri- 
culum needs in addition to other supervisory responsibilities. Clearly, 
parents play a Xey role in community-based programs and influence their 
direction from inception. The school system provides only limited sup- 
port. 

At the other extreme, private language schools typically administer 
the entire FLhS program without direct parental involvement. in fact, 
programs like the Language School of Seattle are ideal for parents and 
school administrators who want FLES but don't want to organize the pro- 
gram themselves. The Language School of Seattle, which is operated by 
the American Cultural Exchange, surveys parents to find what languages 
they want their children to study. it locates teachers, enrolls the 
children, and even schedules classes. Classes are offered at the local 
elementary schools. Parents need only respond to a school survey and 
indicate their preference for class frequency, cost, program length, and 
class hour. 

When considering sponsorship and most other aspects related to 
organizing a FLES program, it is useful to contact coordinators of estab- 
lished programs. They can provide numerous helpful recommendations. 

The following recommendations were offered by experienced FLES coor- 
dinators and were gathered during site visits conducted by CAL staff. 

1. Class size should be limited to 15 students, where possible. 

2. If possible, teachers should have their own classroom rather 
than function as "itinerant" teachers. This allows students to perceive 
that location as the place where they go to speaX the foreign language. 
Some classes have been conducted at locations outside the school— for 
example, in the teacher's home. These are usually unsuccessful because 
the arrangements are too informal and do not lend themselves to serious 
worX by the students. 

3. Language should not be taught in isolation;' it does not exist in 
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a vacuum. It is beneficial to integrate the regular curriculum with lan- 
guage learning. (This recommendation, not to study a foreign language in 
isolation, was offered by coordinators of Chicago's Language Academies. 
There, an intensive FLES program, called the "curriculum integrated 
approach," is sponsored by the city school system and is part of the 
regular school day. The Xey to the Language Academies is the integration 
of foreign language learning into the regular curriculum. For example, 
besides offering daily foreign language Classes, students learn Spanish 
songs in music classes, in art class they learn about French artists; and 
in science class they learn scientific terms in Italian. It's an inter- 
disciplinary approach to learning that worXs and deserves careful con- 
sideration. } 

4. The ideal FLES program should meet during the regular school 
day. This creates fewer transportation, logistical, and location prob- 
lems than before- or after-school programs and integrates the class into 
the regular curriculum. Programs offered before or after school should 
ideally provide activity buses; this entails special funding— a separate 
budget consideration. If activity buses are not possible, encourage and 
help arrange car pools among parents. FLES classes that do not meet 
during regular school hours should be scheduled either immediately before 
or after school so students can be under supervision at all times. 

5. Tuition should be Xept as low as possible so that more parents 
will enroll their children. 

6. HomeworX is important, especially for programs with infrequent 
classed, because it reinforces what is learned during the day. 

7. Classes should m&et at least twice a weeX, if possible. 

8. If possible, schedule class time so that it does not conflict 
with other extracurricular activities,^ such as band, orchestra practice, 
or sports activities. 

9. In community-based programs, there should be a supervisory 
parent committee to oversee the program and deal with special problems. 
In other programs, the supervisory committee is organized by the PTA/PTO 
or by a private organization. 

10. If there are bilingual children in the school, use them as 
resources. One way is to assign bilingual students as "buddies" to 
native English students. Provide opportunities for the students to 
exchange ideas and learn from each other. Bilingual children can also 
visit the class to talX about their native country or to help teach a 
lesson, if this is possible. 

11. Regarding teacher salaries, there are some teachers who travel 
some distance just to teach one class before or after school. It is 
important to maXe their trip worthwhile. 
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Locating Qualified Teachers 



Even though there are usually no specific certification requirements 
for FLES instructors, the shortage of qualified teachers has been dif- 
ficult to remedy. Only a few colleges and universities across the 
country offer FLES methods courses, despite a growing demand for FLES 
instructors. For this reason, many schools have looked to other source, 
for their instructors. These sources include native English speakers 
with advanced degrees in foreign language who like working with children, 
those with overseas experience, and high school teachers trained in 
foreign language methods for the high school level, other possibilities 
are speakers of other languages in the United States who were trained in 
elementary education in their country and others in the ccnmunlty who n«y 
not have formal foreign language training but who speak a foreign lan- 
guage and work well with children. 

One especially encouraging sign for the future is the increasing 
student interest in foreign languages in the past few years. Some of 
these students will no doubt be interested in becoming language teachers 
themselves, particularly if their foreign language learning experience 
was positive. Colleges and universities that institute FLES methods 
courses now will be well prepared to meet the growing demand for quali- 
fied teachers. 



Learning Can Be Fun! 

reoul'^'T" '° excitement Of a new game and a break from the 

regular classroom schedule-foreign language students are no exception 
Teachers who recognize thik have "spiced up" their classes with pe 1 

^"^ ^ comfortable- atmosphere in 

which the second language can be practiced. 

d.vell!id'" "T''' ''"^'""■^ -department of Con^nunity Education has 
developed a number of special FLES activities, some are listed in 

l'TZ\ •'""■P^" Spanish, these game, can 

easily be adapted to French, German, or any other language! 
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Insight into FLS:: 

Foreign Language Experience (FLEX) programs are designed to intro- 
duce elementary school students to words, phrases, and single conversa- 
tions in a foreign language on an ^informal basis. This approach has two 
kj^y objectives: (a) to develop careful listening skills to form a firm 
foundation for subsequent language study, and (b) to enrich the elemen- 
tary school curriculum by giving students an opportunity to acquire a 
cultural understanding of the people whose language they are learning. 
The goals of FLEX expect the least foreign language proficiency of the 
foreign language programs popular today. Fluency in the target language 
is .clearly not an objective, and parents should be told this at the out- 
set. However, because of the limited objectives of FLEX, students can be 
introduced to more than one language during a school year. It is 
believed this varied experience gives students a strong basis for choos- 
ing which language to study in the future. 

Tti6 FLEX Instructor 



Qualified FLEX instructors do not have to be coir^letely fluent in a 
foreign language. In fact, in some school districts, FLEX instructors 
with limited foreign language study learn the foreign language tight 
along with the students. This is possible because the program strives 
only to introduce foreign languages and to make the initial learning 
experience pleasurable. Again, the program does not aim for student . 
fluency but for an enthusiastic response to language learning in general 
together with the mastery of a limited body of material. 

The key qualification for FLEX instructors is a positive, enthu- 
siastic attitude toward foreign^ language teaching. And, because a high' 
level of proficiency in a forei9n language is not required, FLEX can be 
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taught by the regular classroom teacher, producing a significant monetary 
saying.. m many school districts, FLEX is taught by high school or 
college students, parents, or other community members who have a back- 
ground in foreign language and who will often volunteer their services, 
usually, instructor, and prospective instructors need attend only a short 
training program. 

The success of any FLEX program, nevertheless, depends on the 
instructor and guidelines liXe those put forth in the following sugges- 
tions offered by language coordinators in the Anne Arundel County (MD) 
public school system, where FLEX has- been well received. Each suggestion 
IS worth careful consideration, and each is important to nuking the ™ost 
of the FLEX learning experience. 

Those planning the program should 

1. prepare the youngsters so they will be ready and eager for 
foreign language instruction by tying the idea of foreign languages to 
familiar subjects. 

2. plan way. to correlate the foreign language experience and other 
subjects, such as social studies, art, music, and language arts. 

In the classroom, the instructor should 

1. encourage youngsters to bring in foreign language picture books 
from the library. 

2. have students look in newspapers and magazine, for foreign word, 
that have become part of the English language (e.g., sombrero , chiteau) . 

3. have a bulletin board devoted to topics related to the foreign 
language: current events, pictures, labels, advertisements, and so 
forth. 

4. enoourage gifted and talented students to explore the language 
and culture in greater depth and plan extra projects for students to work 
on. Perhaps students can help teach a unit to t'le class. 

Clearly, individual teaching styles will eaerge with experience, but 
certain element, of methodology have^proved particularly successful in 
FLEX classes. One successful method is to limit conversations in the 
foreign language to simple discussions based on home, school, and daily 
activities. These are significant aspects of eacn student's life, and 
they are easy to call to mind and comprehend. 

Another proven method is one that elicits varied class responses. 
Depending on the objective of the lesson, the teacher can call for the 
class to respond in unii-n or ask for separate responses from each of 
several groups into which the class is divided. Other options are indi- 
vidual responses, in which a question is asked and one student is 
selected to answer, or a chain response in which one student asks a ques-. 
tion, another answers, and then questions and answers proceed around the . 
class. 

Varying class responses helps to maintain a lively pace and keeps 
students alert, involved, and interested in what they are learning. 
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Characteristically, ele'nentary school students' attention spans are 
short, and successful instructors always include variety. It is also 
iniportant to combine previously learned material with new vocabulary, for 
example, introducing colors along with already-Known words for clothing. 

h Few Suggestions 

First-time PLE'X instructors who lack foreign language proficiency 
should not feel overwhelmed by the challenge ahead. The key is to start 
out in a fl|nall way and gradually worK up odnfidence. A good way to begin 
is to tie the idea of foreign languages to a familiar subject, such as T 
social studies. Instructors can transform the ordinary classroom into a 
stimulating learning environment by hanging brightly colored posters from 
foreign airlines ot embassies. Students can bring in photographs and 
picture postcards from their parents' or families' travels abroad, and 
these can be posted on a special bulletin board. If several of the 
parents are foreign-born, they can be invited to visit the class to share 
their heritage and their native language. Steps such as these help ease 
teacher and students into a natural discussion of other cultures and 
forcignj-languages. From there it's simply a matter of starting with 
basic topics in the target language: greetings, weather, clothing, parts 
of the body, and so on. Teachers who clearly understand the objectives 
of FLEX and 'Who set their goals accordingly will find the FLhX experience 
truly rewarding. 

Classroom teachers and volunteers alike must always keep in mind the 
children's retention ability. Instructors it^ast not become discouraged if 
the concept taught in one lesion is forgotten tiy the tol lowing week. 
It's much like learning how to play a musical instrument; practice does 
make perfect, and review is essential. 

It is important to concentrate on listening and speaking skills from the 
outset and to make use of simple dialogues that reinforce those skills. 
Reading and writing skills should be secondary, particularly in FLliX 
instruction for the younger grades. 

Finding Time tor FLEX 

FLEX programs offer several scheduling options, such as mini-courses, 
informal instruction integrated into the regular class period, and 
15-minute periods twice a week* The goals of FLEX, because they are 
modest, can be met with relatively few and short class periods. This, in 
turn, simplifies scheduling and other administrative aspects. 

Many school principals may find PLfcX the most attractive foreign 
language program today. The use of existing personnel or community 
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volunteers mean, the program can be included with little or no additional 
co.t. creative staff can develop their classroom naterials, Keeping 

these costs to a minimum as well. 



Learning Can Se Fun! 



Games are an important part of the FLEX program. They are fun, and 
they help to change the pace of a class. At the same time, well-tkought- 
out games help review arid reinforce .material. Some gan^s for FLEX 
programs are listed in the next section. They can be adapted to any 
foreign language the students may be studying and can be used in all 
types of foreign language programs. 
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Foreign Language Mvities-In the Classroom, Beyonil the Classroom 

The students in elementary school programs will have most of their 
foreign language experience in the classroom. In the first part of this 
section, some sample classroom activities are described that are 
appropriate to the goals of the various programs. 

Sample Classroom Jlcivlies 

Bilingual Dictionaries 

One special activity is to have students create their own bilingual 
dictionaries and, as the class progresses, include the new words they 
learn in the foreign language. Students illustrate their dictionaries, 
and are encouraged to Iceep adding new words during their free time. This 
activity, which is an excellent way to reinforce new vocabulary, ib par- 
ticularly appropriate for second and third graders. 



Read Around^ the World 



"Read Around the World** is an activity for immersion and advanced 
FLES students that encourages them to read in the foreign language. A 
large map of the world is placed on a bulletin board, and a journey is 
marXed with string. The journey^ begins in the school's hometown, goes 
through many of the states, and then to a country in which the target 
language is spoken.^ 

All students have their names attached to a pushpin, and when each 
student completes a booX, his or her pin is moved further along on the 
map toward the final destination. The name of each book and the number 
of pages are recorded in a "passport." When the students reach the 
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united States border, they receive an official certificate, and a visa is 
•tamped on their passport. Both are required betore they can continue on 
toward their destination. 

With some imagination, this activity can develop into quite an 
adventure. Students can be encouraged by the promise of a party that 
will be held once every student has arrived in the target country. 

Student's Own Booklet 

First yraders in Culver city, California's, immersion proyram enjoy 
an assignment in which they make a booklet about themselves. The 
instructor writes the general text of the book on the chalkboard, and 
students copy it in the book and fill in appropriate information about 
themselves. The students then illustrate the booklet with drawings. 

For example, the text for one page reads, in the foreign language, 

"This is a picture of my family. There are persons. I have 

brother(.) and sisterCs)." The students copy the text, fill in the 

blanks, and draw a picture of their family. The booklet is a way of 
developing vocabulary that is i«rticularly geared to first graders. 

Student's Own Bulletin BnarH 



In another special activity, the teacher covers a bulletin board 
with bright paper and divides it with colored yarn into as many sections 
as there are students in the class. Each square then becomes one 
student's bulletin board, and each student's school picture i, placed in 
the corner pf his or her square. Students are then encouraged to place 
m their square schoolwork in the foreign language of which they are 
especially prouj . This activity can be used with any elementary school 
grade . 



Mail Pouch 



In this activity for advanced KLES or immersion students, each par- 
ticipant is called on by the leader to draw from a container the name of 
a Classmate. The student i, then asked to write a letter or postcard to 
the one whose name was drawn. The message must be limited to about 10 
lines and should be based on a subject that has been previously discussed 
(a visit to the movie theater, an excursion, a picnic, etc.). After the 
letters have been received through the 25U, they are brought to class 
Where the participants reads their messages aloud. Questions should be 
encouraged and necessary corrections made ot hhi s ..i^ime. The group is 
asked to Choose the best letter by vote, judging both content and style. 
The winner's letter is displayed on the bulletin board for everyone to 
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Curiosity Shop * 

In Curiosity Shop, students bring to class various objects, which 
they place on a table. The greater the variety of objects the better. 
Then, everyone views the display. The leader points to each item and 
asks the group to name it in the foreign language. The owners repeat 
after the leader, saying, for example, "This is my hat." After sufficient 
time has ' been allowed for viewing the display, students return to their 
places. The Curiosity Shop is then removed or covered, and each par- 
ticipant is asked to jot down on a sheet of paper all items he or she can 
recall. The student with the highest number of correct answers, properly 
spelled, is the winner. 

The Menu, Please i 

Making up a menu can be a lot of fun. This is done after names for 
raealj, vegetables, fruits, meats, and so on, have been introduced, fciach 
member of the group is asked to list the dishes he or she has had for 
breakfast or lunch, and the items are arranged as a menu. Kach day, a 
new menu is^ displayed in the room. A short role-play enacting a table 
conversation among several guests and the waiter adds to the fun. 



Stretch It 



le Menu 



Oocurs dft pfiirtiT 

3oti|>e« I'd 
S«upt duj 




Cotes d'mMa 

6w<ii» our ceUotlM 
StsoJt ott poU««Mri 




Deaagfe 

Mouste ou ckMoIth 
CfVM cananal 

Coupe M«iseft 



Bota*OB> 

TU 

Rtfffer 
Vittil 



The instructor starts this game by saying one word in the foreign 
language. Bach participant must add one more word (noun, adjective, or 
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ZTl ' "^"^ ^ ^« p«"- Who 

added the Ust word starts the yame again- 
Colormna 

After the group has learned the different word, for color (.»ul, 
V£rd^. etc.), a student is asXed to .tand in front of the group.";;; or 
-he ha. .™all flash card, of different color., and holding the. up one 
one xn a random order, addre..e. the group with, "iDe qu^ colore.?" 
.tudent who.e turn it i. to an.wer ™ust ,uicKXy point to an ob^e"' i„ 1 
roo..-havxng the .ame color, and reply in a complete .entence. "E.te 
lapx. e. verde." If the .tudent fail, to give an an.wer at once, it i. 
hx. or her turn to a.X the que.tion. At an appropriate point, the 
in.tructor «y introduce the two adjective, "claro" and "ob.curo" to 
enable the group to have „ore color variation.. The game al.o provide, a 
splendid opportunity to practice demon.trativ. adjective, and pronouns. 

In the Basket 

A basket is passed around the diss, and the children choose pic- 
tures or actual articles and place them in. the basket. The first child 

to pa«» the basket says, "In the basket, X am putting a .« The 

basket is then passed to the second child who then says, "m the basket 
there is a [whatever t^e tirst child put in] and X am putting in a 

_ The game continues until each child has had an opportunity to 

add to the basket. 




Si^non Says 

\ 



t In Simon Says, students stand by their desks facing the leader. The 
lealier then calls out commands, instructing students, in the foreign lann 
guaije, to put their hands on various i>arts of their body. The students 
arelito follow the instructions only if Simon says to follow them, other- 
wise they are to remain in the last /x^sition bimon called for. This is a 
par^cularly good game to use after learning i^rts of the body. 
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BUE8 

The children count by any series of numbers in order except that 
they say *'bu££" (or the target language equivalent for "bu££") for any 
o multiple of five. The teacher sets the pace. The children begin the 
ganie standing i and then have to sit down if they call out a wrong number 
• or a multiple of five. 

X spy 

One child leaves the classroom. In the child's absence i the class 
chooses a vocabulary word. When the child is called back into the room, 
the class says, "We have chosen a [fruit, vegetable, or whatever 
category]." The child then asks questions in the foreign language in an 
Effort to guess the chosen vocabulary word. 

Bingo 

This version is played with cards, just as is the popular game, and 
is a aood way to practice numbers. The instructor calls the numbers in 
the foreign ianguage as students attempt to get "Bingo." 



Foreign languarge learning that takes place outside classroom walls 
provides an added dimension. When children are exposed to real-life 
opportunities to use what they have learned, they often rise to the 
situation and strive even harder for perfection. Once any initial shy* 
ness is overcome, they are eager to "test their wings." Parents and 
, teachers who recognize this will also see that real-life experiences 
^drive home the relevance of classroom learning. For .that reason, outside 
experiences that supplement classroom activites are particularly impor- 
tant. We describe some of these in the three final sections. 

A Firsthand Experience 

Clearly, the most intensive and realistic 'exposure to real-life lan- 
guage u^e occurs when children can visit the country in vrtiich the target 
language is spoken • There they can see firsthand the culture that goes 
with the language and can come to know the people Who speak the language. 

One immensely successful program is the San Diego, California, 
school district's. San Diego city schools sponsor field trips to 
Tijuana, Mexico, for their elementary school Spanish immersion students. 
The program grew out of a 1972 Board of Education policy statement. At 
that time, the board was seeking to increase the relevance, significance, 
and practicality of the Spanish courses offered in the district school 
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system. In 1973, the district sponsored its first program in Mexico— a 
twO-weeX study trip for junior high school students in their third yea 
of Spanish* The program was judged to be extremely successful. In 1974, 
it became a regular part of the district's co-curricular learning 
experience. 

In 1975, a new program, Hcwnestays in Mexico, was begun and offered 
to high school students who had completed three years of Spanish, in 
this program, each student lives for two %raeks with a Mexican family and 
attends school with a Mexican • youngster . One-day trips to Tijuana are 
also offered by the San Diego school district for 4th and 5th graders, 
and two-day trips to Ensenada are offered to 6th graders. The school 
district has received an overwhelmingly positive response from parents 
and students for these exchanges because of the added cultural and social 
benefits to the language program. 

Of course, San Diego has an advantage over most schools in the 
United States in that it is located relatively close to Mexico. As a 
result, the costs of participating in exchange programs and field trips 
are kept to a minimum. The same is true for^ American schools close to 
the Canadian border, but teachers and administrators at less geographic- 
ally advantaged schools must be more creative in providing real-life 
exposures . 



Can't Set to the Border? 



Many schools participate in "pen pal" programs, which are letter- 
writing programs that link U.S. students with students from all over the 
world. For roost students, it is a thrill to get letters from someone in 
a foreign country. As they correspond, pen pals csome to know each other 
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a. good friends, even though they are sepWated geographi'cally and 
culturally, m time, they become familia^ with the language and customs 
of their fellow correspondent, and some pen pals eventually are able to 
visit. 

several U.S. organizations have been established to help set up pen 
pal opportunities. Those who desire ^re information pan contact Pen " 
Pals. Dept. E. International Friendship League. 22 Batterymarch, Boston, 
MA 02109; (617) 523-4273. "oscon, 

The International Friendship League arranges pen pals for students 
and adults ages 7 to 70 from more than 100 foreign countries. Children 
are matched with pen pals who are the same age and who have similar 
interests. Interested persons should send a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope to receive an application and brochure. Requests by teachers 
are also welcome. The application fee is $3.00 ($5.00 for those 19 and 
older). The fee is to be submitted with the application. 

Another organization. World Pen Pals, International Institute of • 
Minnesota, 1690 Como Ave., St. Pa«l, MN 5?108, (612) 647-0191, assists 
students between the ages of 12 and 20. Interested students can send for 
an application form to obtain a pen pal from one of 175 countries. Along 
with the name and address of a pen pal, students receive a suggestion 
sheet for writing letters and a pen pal newspaper. The application fee 
18 $2.00. which is to be submitted with the application and a self- 
addressed, stamped business-size envelope ($1.75 each for groups of 6 or 
more ) • 



h Different Experience 



In the sunder of 1961, 72 youny people gathered at a lakeside camp 
in Minnesota to speak German intensively and to participate in typical 
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German cultural activities. That successful program, sponsored by 
Concordia College, has grown so that in the sununer of 1982, ™,re than 

""vm7 participated in Concordia's International 

villages, where eight languages are spoken. 

Language damps are generally foreign language inversion events held' 
outside the classroom. Although the events may be called institutes, 
live-ms. or villages (as in the case of Concordia) they all (a) take 
Place in a setting where the foreign language is spoken almost exclusive- 
ly and IS used in everyday activities, (b) provide the opportunity for 
- participants to engage in foreign culture-related activities that are not 
traditionally part of the classroom curriculum, (c) involve participants 
under the age of 18, (d ) are «,nprofit, and (e) are held in the United 
States . 

By far the most common type of language camp is the weekend language 
immersion event held during the academic year. Weekend camps often 
involve the participation of people from the local community-native 
speakers, members of ethnic groups, skilled dancers or artisans, foreign 
cuisme experts, and so forth. 

More information can be obtained in CAL's publication, A Guide to 
iansuaae Camgs in the 2 (1983), by u.is Vines. It may bT^ciilsed 

from the Center for Applied Linguistics, P.O. Box 4866, Hampden Station, 
Baltimore. MD 21211. The new guide describes 47 camps in 25 states and 
provides r^ny suggestions for establishing and running carnps. 
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Summary 



In the preceding chapters, foreign language instruction in the ele- 
mentary School has been examined in some detail. Programs, objectives, 
and methods have been Qut lined, and the roles of parents;, teachers, and 
school administrators hav6 been reviewed. Foreign language programs add 
a ^reat deal to many elementary school curricula across the United 
States. Whether the objective is functional fluency qr limited exposure 
to a second language, learning another language and about other cultures 
helps prepare children for the world in which they live— a world in which 
knowledge and understanding of otfter peoples and other languages is 
essential to survival. 

The study conducted by the Center for Applied Linguistics has found 
•that foreign language in the elementary school is on the comeback. In 

parts of the country, parents, teachers, and school administrators 
who recognize the importance of learning a second language are getting 
together to establish program objectives and to assist as needed in 
program development. Through their joint efforts, our elementary schools 
are turning out better prepared children with broadened horizons and the 
opportunity for a more productive and rewarding future. 
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Program Specifics 



One ot the best ways to find out more about current programs is to 
talk directly with the |>eople involved, what follows is information 
about specific immersion, FLES, and FLEX programs and the names of people 
to Y^ct for more information, in tabular form. 

/The table of immersion programs on pages 42-45 is corr^rehensive (aa 
far as can be told from CAL's study) of all such programs in the United 
States. It lists the elementary school immersion and partial immersion 
programs with information on contact personi starting date; number of 
schools, pupils, teachers, and aides in each program; immersion languagei 
and furnding source (if information was available). 

For more information about specific programs, contact the person 
listed in the school district. 

Because of the large number of FLKS programs across the u,S,, it was 
not feasible to oompile a ooraprehensive national list. Included here is 
a sample of six programs that represent different types of sponsorship. 
These represent programs offered by (a) a county department of oommunity 
education, (b) a school system* s citywide inagnet program, (c) a statewide 
council for the development of French, (d) .a small town's school system, 
and (e) a pi^ivate language school. 

The FLEX programs are also just a small sample of the programs 
nationwide. The three in the table represent different program spon- 
sorships and different types of instructors. One program was originated * 
at the state level and is taught by classroom teachers who may have 
limited command of the foreign language. Another program was organised 
by the county school system and is taught after school by high school 
students, classroom teachers, school administrators, and adult volun- 
teers. The third program is administered by volunteers and taught by 
bilingual adults in the community. 

The particular PLES and FLEX programs described have been selected 
to give an idea of the various program models that can develop from dif- 
ferent sponsorships. They do not necessarily represent the full range of 
program models. 
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School District/City 



fits 



No. of 

Schools 



No. of 



Alpine (UT) School 
District 



-Started 1978 
-Total imrnersion 
-Local funding only 
-Grades 1-5 



104 



Baton Rouge, LA 
LEA 



-Started 1980 
-Total immersion 



60 



Cincinnati (OH) 
Public Schools 



-Started 1974 
-Partial inmersion 
-Total irwners. in K 
-Local funding only 
-Articulation w/Junior 
and senior high 



4 Spanish 
3 French 
1 German 
1 Middle Sch. 

9 total 



900 Spanish 

480 French 

580 German 

430 Middle Sch. 

mo total 



Culver City, OA 



-Started 1972 
-Total immersion 
-Magnet school 
-Local funding only 



149 total 



Holliston, MA 



-Started 1979 
-Total imn»ers1on 
-Grades K-4 

-Spanish partial immersion 
offered in middle school 



99 



Milwaukee (MI) Public 
Schools 



-Started 1977 
-Magrtet schools 
-Begins with 4.yr old kinder. 
-Total immersion 
-Ar?ticulation w/Junior 
arid senior high 



2 total 
German K-6 
French K-5 
Spanish K-3 



174 German 
199 French 
190 Spanish 
30 Jr. Higli 

m total 



MontQomery County 
(MO) Public Schools 



-French total immersion 
started at Four Corners 
Elementary and now 
continuing at Oak View * 
-Small outside, funding 
-Articulation with junior 
high: one subject course 
per year for former 
immersion pupils 



1 French 



172 



-Spanish total immersion 
-Magnet school 
-Local funding only 



1 Spanish 



45-50 
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noniMi or u niMnfUT leioou 



No. of 
TMchers 



languages 



No. of 
Aides 



Contacts 



Spanish 



Janet 6. Spencer, Principal 
Cherry Hill Elementary School 
250 East 1650 South 
Orem, UT 84057 
801/225-3387 



Spanish 
French 



Mrs. Ben Peabo^y, Sr. 
Principal 

la Belle Aire Elementary 
12255 Jams Drive 
Baton Rouge, LA 70815 
504/275-7480 



80 
(approx. 
total) 



Spani sh 

French 

Gennan 



Geriian - 1 
Spanish - Vz 



Himl Met 
Supervisor 

Cincinnati Public Schools 
230 East 9th Street 
Cincinnati, OH 45202 
513/369-4937 



(full-time) 



Spanish Sofne parent Eugene Ziff , Principal 

volunteers la Ballona Elementary School 

10915 Washington Boulevard 
Culver City, CA 90230 
213/839-436X Ext. 229 



French 1 full-time James Palladino, Principal 

r part-time Miller Elementary School 

Woodland Street 
Holllston, HA 01746 
6X7/429-X601 



20 * German 10 

French 
Spanish 



Helena Anderson 

Foreign Language Curriculum Specialist 

HIlMaukee Public Schools 

P.O. Orawer lOK 

Milwaukee, WI 53201 

414/475-8305 



French 1 position Gabriel Jacobs, Principal 

(college oak View Elementary School 

volunteers, 400 East Wayne Avenue 

occaslohally Silver Spring, HD 20901 

parents), high 301/589-0020 ^ 
school Interns 



2 Spani 
(Grades 1,2,3) 
(Grades. 4,5, 6) 



Louise Rosenberg, Principal 
Rock Creeti Elementary School 
8330 Grubb Road 
Chevy Chase, MD 20615 
301/589-0005 
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Sihool District/City 



ConiMnts 



No. of 

Schools 



No. of 



Rochester, NY 



-SUrted 1981 
-Total livnerslon (except 
for English reading) 
-Grades 1-2 
•Local funding only 



48 



San Diego (CA) City 
Schools 



-SUrted 1977 

-Total Inversion for stu- 
dents Mho begin In grades 
IC-2, partial for those who 
begin In grades 3-6 

-Partial limerslon for 
grades 7-12 

-Magnet schools 

-Special funding In Initial 
years; regular funding now 



(Includes 
two secondary 
schools) 



850 total 



Tulsa (OK) Publl: 
Schools, 

Independent School 
District #1 



-SUrted 1961 
-ToUl Innierslon 



26 



Washington, DC -SUrted 1966 1 550 

-Independent 
-Partial linmerslon, 
-English/French, 

English/Spanish 
-Nursery trough grade 12 
-Pupils 85 nationalities; 

sUff 35 nationalities 
-International baccalaureaU 



Washington, DC 



-SUrted 1971 
-Partial 1mtner$1on 
-Local funding only 



1 



330 



mnuii B oj. uniifiiT mm mm 

Languages 



No. of 
Teachers 



No. of 
A1<fes 



Contacts 



Spanish 



35 total 



French 
Spanish 



35 

(native 
speakers) 



Alesslo Evangel fsta 
Director, Foreign Language Dept. 
City School District 
131 W. Broad Street 
Rochester, MY 146D6 
716/325-4560 Ext. 2315 



Harold B. Wingard 
Curriculum Medalist, 
Second Language Education 
San Diego City Schools ' 
Linda Vista Elertentary, B«a 
2772 Ulric Street 
San Diego, CA 92111 
714/569-9640 



Spanish 



60 full- 
time 

equivalents 



French 
Spanish 



Jack Griffin 

Tulsa Public Schools 

Assoc. Supervisor for Instruction 

P.O. Box #45208 

Tulsa, OK 74145 

918/743-3381 Ext. 485 



Dorothy Bruchhol2 Goodman, D1 recto 
Washington International School 
310D Hacoiffb Street, N.H. 
Washington, DC 20008 
202/966-8510 



a E^qyllJl ^ ^^''-^^ ^^'^^ Principal 

tngiisn ^^^^^ Elernentary School 

29th and Calvert Streets, NW 
Washington, DC 20008 
202/673-7277 
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School System 



i. State of 
Indiana 



Program 
Sponsorship 



State Dept. of 
Public Instruc- 
tion under a 
grant from 
NEH, and local 
school s 



Coirments 



Number of 
School s 



Number of 
Pupils and 
Grades 



-Started 1980 
-Local option as to 
scheduling of Instruc- 
tion 

-Use materials developed 
by State Department of 
Public Instruction 

-Basic Introduction to 
foreign sounds, words, 
phrases, and conversa- 
tion as well as to 
aspects of the culture 
through 4 units In each 
1 anguage : Introduction , 
Bo(i|y/C1oth1ng, Numbers, 
Colors 

-All 3 languages may be 
Introduced to a class 
In one year 



f4ater1a1s 
have been 
disseminated 
to approx. 
400 class- 
room teachers 
throughout 
Indiana 



K-3 



2. 



Anne Arundel 
County (HD) 
Public 
Schools 



School System 



-Started 1978 
-Classes after school 
-Once a week for 30 
minutes 

-Use curlculwn material 
developed by county 

-Basic Introduction to 
foreign words, phrases, 
and conversation as well 
as to aspects of the 
culture 



51 (of 74 
schools In 
county volun- 
teered for 
FUX) 



4,172 
3-6 



3. Orange County, ADDItlons School -Started 1977 

Volunteer Program -Classes during school 
-For 20-40 minutes, 
depending on grade 
-Use teaching manual 
developed by county 
school volunteer pro- 
gram 

-Basic Introduction to 
Spanish conversation 
with songs, games, and 
puppets 



26 (of 67 
school s 
requested 
program) 
(60 classes) 



K-6 



Mote . The curricula used by these programs are all available through the ERIC system. 
5ee Section 10 for ordering information. 
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Number «nd description 
Of Teachers 



Refular classroom teachers 
teach FlEX classes; 
some have only limited 
knoi^edfe of foreign language 
and learn language along with 
students with aid of audiotapes 
that accompany material 



languages 



Spanish 

German 
French 



Contacts 



Walter H. Bartz 

State Foreign Language Consultant 
[department of Public Instruction 
Division of Curriculum 
Room ZZ9 State House 
Indianapolis, IN 46204 
317/927-0111 



16 classroom teachers. Spanish 
131 high school students German 
33 adult volunteers French 
1 principal Latin 

Italian 
Japanese 
Portuguese 
Russian 
Hindi 



Gladys Lipton 

Coordinator, Foreign Languages and ESOL 
Anne Arundel Coun^ Public Schools 
2644 Riva Road 
Annapolis, M) 21401 
301/224-1694 



Volunteers fluent In Spanish 
and English; participate In 
Horkshop to learn teaching 
techniques and how to use 
manual 



Spanish Eleanor Fisher 

Program Coordinator, 
AOOItlons School Volunteers 
Orange Count^^ Public Schools 
410 Woods Avenue 
Orlando, Ft 32605 
(305) 422-5617 



ERIC 
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niwui or MTmiuiiB rami ui ogin i 



School Siystan 



Prograi 
Sponsorship 



Coflinffnts 



m. of 

Schools 



No. Of 

Pupils and 



Fairfax 

County 

(VA) 

Public 

Schools 



St. Louis 
(HO) Public 
School s 



County Department 
of Cofnmunlty 
Education 



School Stystem 
(City-wide magnets 
school ) 



-Started 1975 
-Classes before and 

after school 
-2 times/week for 

45 minutes or once 

a week for an hour 
-Parents p^y tuition 

covering salaries 

and materials 
-Etnphasls on oral ^ 

coimunlcatlon and 

cultural appreciation 

-Started 1976 

-Daily classes during 
school day » 

-Emphasis on oral com- 
munication, pronuncia- 
tion, basic vocabulary, 
and cultural apprecia- 
tion 



70 



3,500 

grades K«6 



240 
grades K-6 



Baton Rouge 
(LA) 



Lexington 
(HA) 



Seattle (WA) 



Louisiana Depart- 
ment of Education, 
Council for 
Developftent of 
French In 
Louisiana 
(COOOFIL), and 
Cordell Hull 



School system 



Seattle Language 
School 



-SUrted 1971 
-Dally classes during 

school day for 3D 

minutes 

-State funding 

-Governments of France, 
Belgium, Quebec, 
Mexico, and Hungary 
supply teachers and 
material s 

-SUrted 1957 
-3 to 4 times a week for 
3D minutes 

-Emphasis on oral comnu- 
nlcatlon and cultural 
appreciation 

-SUrted 1979 
-Classes before school 
-2 times/week for 45 
minutes 

-Emphasis on oral com- 
munication and cultural 
appreciation 
-Parents pay tuition 
-Private Language School 
administers program at 
local public and 
private schools 



33 parishes 
(school dis- 
tricts) have 
classes 



grades K*6 



3 or more, 
depending 
on demand 



grades 4-6 



P'^^ 1«6 



CUfmiCUlUM- INTEGRATED 



Chicago (ID 



Public Schools 



-SUrted 1978 
-Magnet schools 
-Curr1culuii»»1ntegrated 



48 
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IB BBiiif UT leieti mn msuta m 



Ho* and description 
of Teaclwrs 



Languages 



195 

-Nii\y native speakers 
-Teacher certification 
not required 



Spanish 
French 
Gennan 
Latin 

^rlcan %i%n 
Lang4ia§e 



Contacts 



Ju<ty Vance 

Walnut Hills School 

(Elementary For, Lantj, Area Coord,) 

7423 Camp Alger Avenue 

Falls Church, VA 22042 

7O3/698-O4€0 



Sl^anlsh 

French 

German 



Susan Walker 
Wilkinson School aES 
7212 Arsenal Street 
St, Louis, MO 63143 
314/645-1202 



Itinerant language teachers 

a) from foreign countries and 

b) Louisiana state certified 
teachers 



French 

Spanish 

Hungarian 



Homer Qyess 

Bureau of Academic Support 
Foreign Languages and Bilingual 
Education Division 
State Department of Education 
P,0, Box 44064 
Baton Rouge, LA 70804 
504/342-3453 



-Full-time language specialists 
-Have degrees in French 
or are native speakers 



Teacher re<|u1rements: 
-foreign language fluency 
-ability to work with children 
-enthusiasm 

-willingness to travel to 
teach just for 45 minutes > 



French 



Spanish 

French 

Japanese 



Tony Bent 

Coordinator of Foreign Languages 
Lexington Public Schools 
251 Waltham Street 
Lexington, ¥A oei73 
617/662-7500 

Ulrike Crimlnale 
The Language School 
YMCA Building 
909 Fourth Avenue 
Seattle, WA 98104 
206/682-6985 



APPROACH TO aES 
22"' 



French 

German 

Italian 

Spanish 

Japanese 

Modem 6rtek 

Russian 

Polish 



Edwin Cudeckl, Director 
Bureau of Foreign Languages 
Chicago Board of Education 
228 N, LaSalle Street, Room 
Chicago, IL 60601 
312/641-4048 



ERLC 
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For Further Reading 




The following lists of resources are divided into sections for 
immersion, FLES, and FLEX. Included ai^e sample curriculum guides, texts, 
books of classroom idea», and program descriptions. 

Many of the resources listed are identified by an ED number (e.g., 
ED 209 940). These may be read on microfiche at an ERIC library collec- 
tion or ordered in paper copit from the ERIC Document Reproduction Service 
(EDRS), P.O. Box 190, Arlington, VA 22210. Those identified with an FL^ 
number are forthcoming in the. ERIC collection. For the location of the 
ERIC collection nearest you, contact the ERIC Clearinghouse on Language! 
and Linguistics, Center for Applied Linguistics, 3520 Prospect St., NW, 
Washingyjn, DC 20007; (202) 298-9292. Ordering information for the few 
ED-numbered documents described as not available ^directly through the 
ERIC system can be found in the ERIC monthly abstract journal. Resources 
in Education . . * 

Resources identifi^^d by an EJ number are journal articles. 
Summaries of these articles can be read in the ERIC publication Current 
Index to Journals in Education , and the journals themselves can be found 
in university libraries. * , * 

A general bibliography is included for background information on 
foreigTn language in the elementary school. Also included is a specific 
bibliography oh >evaluating irrfthersioft, FLES, and FLEX programs. 
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pie Ciir ricuium G uAdaa. Texta ri««««Mw^ t^^- 



INNIR8I0N PROGRAHS 

Canadian Paranta for Franch. i9ao ho» w •, . 

Av.il. K, ^ ""ncn. 1980. to ba an Immraion Parant (free n.-phi«»< 

Avallabla from: Canadian Paranta for Franch 77 pai^pnieT;,. 

Ontario KIG 3H6 Canada. 
Cincinnati Pubiic Sdhooia. 1975 n4i4*.^...i « 

1. ED 204 999 Bilinguil Program, : Curriculum Franch-Soanl.h , volume 

. 1978. *|^nch Bilingual Program: Lavel ill. 

""'sac^^ Bilingj«i Proarsfi Curriculum guida (Elamantarv School,), x^vel I 
Sacond Revision. ED 205 000. ""^ — ' * jfevej. i. 

. 1978. Spanish Bilingual Program: Lavel ii s.^^j « . • 

,o,o 7^ 7T ™' ^ itSiSi ii- Second Revision. EO 205 001. 

• SEsnish Bilingual ^rsm Progrsm Djsiil^^o^: 

GradftniK^^L.^^--^^^^^^ ^ III Snd IV. ED 205 002. 

Frjnch. Milwaukee Public Schools. ED 208 653. 

I*Vfcin, Sharon and Jill Kwin (Eds.), a Survw t . • ' 

\-«»a/. A aurvy of Francth lamraion Natariala (K-fii 

Toronto, ont.: .Ontario InsUtute for Studies ir^^c:;nr-r.^IlSirf^:95 ' 

fro. OXSE) ED 180 198. (»ot available fro. EDRS, (Presents an annotated l^t o 

material used at each grade lavel ft,r Fr«>ch i»»rsion program..) 

*^'".;il':iSe1 Lli"'!". C^tinuHs. Kindergarten through Gride 5. 
niiwaujcse Public Schools . lo 191 257. 

MillcwauKa. Public School.; 1980. K Ra.ou^e Kit of.' Foreign Lencuage I-ar.ion Material 

from th. Milwaukee Public Sdjool.. ED 19717;: ' ^ ^ iHHrSion Material. . 

""'k IIT2IB- ^ — SSSSSn I«.^r.ion Program . 

^'""(^.r^ii^tooT ^i^^SrlSSSrsionOr^ San Oiego - 

\CA) City School*. (Unpubliahad) 

^bS.h^,^^?^^^==^^ ^__^^ ™- na^ 

~S^gf^\ °.velopa»nt Center. Crane Publi.her.. (used b. 

S«, Diego immersion program «.d Dade County. PL. pi^s progr«.. ) " ^ 

Schmitt. Conrad a. A Cjda Pj«: L£na«a^ Ljctura^ ^ cult^ 1978. York- Webster 

Division. McGraw-Hill Book Comnanv (Ei«.«n*.t, TT ' 

ir»,- 4 «»Bpany. (Elementary whool text, de.igned for Spanish 

~ i."^:r^j:r*" ~ - 



FOR FL£S PROGRAMS 

'"'^^"^"'^ "•^^^"^ ^ ^-^e the Foreignne.. out of 

Language Learning. " In Hiaesni.. 6i(i, . ,3-95. Ea 224 Oil. (Sugge.t. way. of 
making dialog learning in a FLES claa. ea.ier.) ^ 

ZITL T ^^li.h.r.. (Tapi. and complete .et available ; u.ed in 

Baton Rouge, LA, and other prograiMa ) 



ERJC 



Rlmmmw^4^»^ w « — ax^ancn, Victoria}. 1 

liSJSSatsa French Progrjm Guide. ED. 176 550. (Contain, a rationale for offering 

r V. 



SI 



Fr.nch .t th« 1««nt. ry Uvl ^ „ iadicmtion of th. .kiii. and attitud.. pupii. 
night «cquir« . ) " 

ariti.h Oolu»bi» Dn«rt»ent .£ Bduc«tion (Curriculum Development Branch. Victoria). 1976' 
Elementary French Re.ource Bgok . ED 176 551. (Provide, teacher, with invaluable * 
a..i.tance in .erecting appropriate FLSS re.ource.-book. . tape., kit., film., and 
comercial program.— and include, exten.ive evaluation, of each. ) 

Kckl... Larry E.. Jr. and Chri.tiahe Bouffier Sweeney. 1980. guide to French Videoca. - 

eette Proaram for Elementary Schsol£^ grade 1 to 6. Fairmount statr^e^T 

Fairmont. WV. FL 013 105. 

Fairfax county Public School. (Divi.ion of Adult Service.). 1978. Elementary Foreign 
Langua<|e Teacheri PTA Liaieon Handbook , fl o13 3241. 

— 1980. Ble— ntary Forgi^ Language guide to' «e.ource. . FL 013 240. 

Frtr. £52322. II (Audloviau^r matwiaX u.«i in grade. K-5 in Baton touge. i*. ) 

Hola Amiepe i HcMlllan. (Junior high l«v.i. but fir.t half of book can be ueed fcr ele- 
mentary .tud,nt.a-(I^*..j£,pictute.,^ Mercer leiand. HA. ples program.) 
Hubp. Loretta B. IjstJ. Plsjt G»£. ^n Spani.h. Book 1. skokie. IL. National 
>Textb<»ok Company. (Include, conver.ational and vocabulary-building activitie. to 
help teach ba.ic oonver.ation to grade. K-8.) (school price $6.94) 

Jeannot Lapin (Song and game approa^ de.igned to" .en.iti«-children to the French 
language and culture— u.ed in K-1 in Baton Rouge. LA.) 

Lexington (Mae.achu.ett. ) P«blic School.. 1982. Foreign LanQuaae Curriculum Guide. 
(Unpubli.hed) 

Medlin. Dorothy. 1979. A Flis Handbook: French. Spani.h. German. Grade. K-6 . Third 
edition revi.ed. Winthrop College. Rock Hill. SC. ED 209 942. 

Mohrman. Alice. Aji E.cribimo.. Y. Eecribimo. . a E.cribir l skokie. IL: National Text- 
book Company. (Three workbook .erie. contain, writing exerci.e. to help pupil, rein- 
force and. develop knowledge of the .tructure of the Spani.h language.) (school price 
$2.96 each) . - 

Ontario In.titute for studie. in Education 

a) Balchuna.. Martha and Rebecca Ullm«m'. 1979. Le Hockey [Hockey] . Teacher'. Guide. 
ED 180 255. (include, teacher', guide and tape tranecript for module aimed atllT 
mentary or Mcondary .chool rtudent. with goal of teaching ba.ic hockey vocabulary 
and underetanding hockey game, teoadca.t with French commentary.) ($3.30 teacher', 
guide ) 

b) El.a... R*y»»nd and Joan^H««rd^ 



guide. ED 180 258. (Include, re.ource kit for teaching French at the beginning pri- 
mary level, module center, around a children', .tory. divided into 41 short 
epieode..) ($3.30 teacher's guide. $32.50 complete module) 



c) El.a... Raymond, et al. 1973. La Mateo [The leather Report] . Teacher's Guide . ED 
180 257. (Include, re.ource kit for teaching French at the intermediate level with 
aim of introducing elementary or Mcondary k*oo1 .tudent. to terminology ueed in 
French radio broadca.t.. and eepecially in wMther report..) ($3^30 teacher', guide. 
$28.00 complete module) ' 

d) Ullatenn. Rebecca and Joyce scane. La P»te de la Ste-Catherinei guide. 1981. 

EO 209 915. (Preeent. a teacher'. Fcench-Engli.h guide to a cultural nodule that 
provide, introductory reading material, for elementary «d»ool Ptench .tudent.. ) 

a) Ollmann. Rebecca; et al. 1978. Le ttmom de. .ucre. CSugaring-Off Time] . Teacher'. 
Guide. ED 180 248. (A re.ource kit for teaching of U.tening oomprehen.ion in French 
at the beginning elementary level— include, teacher', guide with .ample activitie. 
and le..on plan, and handbook entitled. "The Maitle Sugar indu.try.") ($3.30 
teacher', guide, $29.00 for complete module) 

. ■ • 57 



r.vir:.::r"\"r"'"'""''-"'' °' " <^«Piicati„, «.ter. include. J 
review, ten... .ingly and in oombin*tion~58.2i,. > 

~"""vieflfS; r^^'^- S«itive Bingo ssse. for H^terj, . Ke- 

/^.S^LSSfS:jr cen.e Lor..ion . 

^ tfxf*^' P«bii.her.. Don Mill.. Ontario. Canada tFrendn 

WeinriT xi": "IJT' "^'""^^ ^-exington. ^....chu.ett. • . , 

(October). (Revxew. French teaching naterial u.ed in "core" [flks] clae.e^T^ 
' FOR FLEX PHOGRAMS 

Anne Arundel County (MU) Public School.. 1980 Por-i„n r 

mentarv School: French PL ma !oi ,1' ^^^^ f-SaiJ*a£ i-typerience in the Ele- 
^^Wn^rS^ci^^ * Objective., teac^g 

! volunteer.. «ui 9-^it curriculum.) 
• ^1980. Porexan Uhgajge Experience ij. the Elementary School: German. fL 013 099 
(Program guide include, obiective. — 

^, ooaective.. teaching guideline, for cla..rooin teacher, and 

volunteer., and a 9-unit curriculum.) «acner. and 

loo''^?; ^2Eeian lasauiae Eaaeri^ 

^ 'vo ulttr Cat'T "-"^"^ -"•^orifn;r;om Ll„ 

volunteer., aod a 9-unit curriculum.) 

Chicago (II.) Board of Education. 1980. Sound, of Languace . FL 013 10b m 

cTth™ ^^^^^^^^^^ L 

oate.. Kichael O. ^^^O.^^^^^^TlZ^^^^ 

04.. 507^513. EJ 221 825. rn..„..w ' " French. In French Review. v54 



uate. that include, ba.ic vocabulary, .kits. «mg.. W a -parent.' nig^ -) 
Green. a.„ice. 1979. -Hello. Worldi" In Instructor. (October). 91-94 

^^enT'l^ T''' In,truction (Oivi.ion of- Curriculum) . 1981. introduction to 
SSil."^.!^ ^ ^^^^^2^^- ^introducto ry French " 

Iricul.? - --^Hment component of primary grace. 

^'lntr!d' . """^T""^'"" - ^'^^S^ 2olo«^ and aodv/Clo^hin^ . ed 207 344. 

P^ririT tor- experiential r^rii;^, component of 

primary grades curriculum.) y^k'^i^iij. ox 

('int!!'' ^^2^=2duction to Spanish: Number.. Color., and Bodv/ciothinn . ed 207 343 
(introductory Spani.h material, intended for experien^i ar^L.4,.>. 

primary grade, curriculum.) experiential or enrichment component of 

"tabry Margaret Morgan. 1977. Un Poguito de Esganol. A "Point of Departure" Outlin . 

^Siunteer SEsni^ Tea^ ^ 

A^O^tion. school volunteer .ervice^";:^ — _ J, 

teacher, to teach conversational Spani.h). volunteer 
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Doooghu*, Mildred R. and John F. Kuakla. 1979 fi.««,^ r^- . 

,.»««iKx». i97». second l*nqu>q«« in Prlaarv Bducation . 

Rowlay. M. ««,bury Uou.. Publi«,.r.. BO 1*7 098. (Hot .v«il*bl. fro. ^^^^^ 

II'JI!?; 'Y *^ '^""'^ In.truotion?- 

in WcOill Journal of ■ducatton . 13(2). 145-54. no 182 992 

lt«.h«,. Sfph*. B.. itobln C. scrclla. «d Michit.1 Long (Bd..)". 1,82. Chlldiuiult: Dif- 

Z' I SiiiSaHSi Wuoticn Of Childran. Th. 

Stj. LHbjrt brmriMmM . Ro.»l«y. m, H«,bury Hou*. Publi.h«i. bd 082 573. (Hot 

avallabla froa EORS) 

'*"1;«J:*r''"^"'*^'" ^ S^^iiSaraaa of Article «d 

in Bdncation. Ontarioi Can«itwi Paranta for Franch^ ^ 

""^"S^I^IT 2!i35£sa:. fissoas i-aaia L«.,u.ga m Bduction. 

rhaory and Pr«:tic.. Mo. 47. Waahington. DC, BMC Claaringhouaa on l^uagaa and 
Lingulatica. PL 012 9C4. ^ ->* ««» 

«-t. ttfriMM. 1980. -Foraign LMiguag. ^ tha Bl«i«itary School CMricmu.. An 

iRtagratad Aeproach." (Unpubliahad) 
Mlacak. Bath uui Blain. laabaila (Bd..). 1979. So rou ant Vgar Chlldran to Laatn 

parkif??^ - ^'^^ ^ — ^- ^''-^ i^r;^c^: ^13 2*8. 

Parkina. Ja-aa A., at .1. 1979. Stangth tJsrough Wiado.. a Critiuu. of O.s. Capability . 
t £SSS£t to tha Praaidant frga th. Praaidanfa Co-daaion on Ft^ai;:; Z^ua^^iT and 
intarnational Studia.. •to.Hingtoo. DC. Praaidanfa Ccdaaioo on FO«ign1^g. ■ 
and Intarnational Studiaa. BO 17« 599. *-n9u«ga 

'""'^LITL ^^l^^!S^ySSS!^- Th. Foraign * sacond Languaga 

Bducator s.riaa. Boatoo. HA. Haim. * H.i„ia Publiahara. inc. KO 200 036. (Mot 
availabla fro* BOBS) 

"^^^tJ?^"" fry School. A St.t«a«.port.- i„ 

BBIC/CLL M wa Bullatln . 5 (SaptaaOjar ) . 

"hod... Mancy C. G. Btchard tUcKar. John L. 0. ci«:K. 1981. Bla,ant.rv "school For- 

S^.^l^* - ^ i^^itad stfitsai. igggvativa Aw«o«:h., f^riil",;^.. 

Ftnsi 2aaS£t. (iartiington. DC. c«itar for Aopiiad Linguiatica. BO 209~9io^ 

MaT^^ic J^^^SSaStSiSS. aaSEisaai confrsstiaa th. For.ian Lan^uaaa Criaia. 

Maw York. MYi Coatinmia Publiahing Corporation. FL 012 492. 

S-srtba. P. c. JU G. Staonat. «wi R. q. O^r^. i„S. -Th. B.at Aga for Storaign- 

'"'"iT; 3i:;:;ru;?r2;3.t:. ^ " ^ «^ 



EVALUATIOMB OF FLBS. FLBX. AMU XMMfcKalWi PBOOltaMM 

Anna Arundal County (HO) Public Schoola C1979D. "YBS to LBX. or Bla«.„tary School Foraign 
Languaga Inatruction Ualpa Engliah Languaga Skilla. Raaulta of a Pilot study." 
(Bvaluataa tha Anna Arundal County FLBX prograa. ) 

Barik. Hanri C. ««» Harrill 8wi„. 1978. Biraluation of a Bilingual Bdu<^tion Proora, in 
SfiSa&i ms. SiaiS §tm S^SSSaa 9SSSS. m- Acta of tha COUoqulu- of thalio^ ~ 
Intarunivaraity Co«aaaion for Appiiad Linguiatica. CILA Bullatin . (27). ED 174 

043 a 

''*'*Lr;r '^/t **• ^ * ^tudy.- m Tha aofl 

HUH ■tin a 4(6). 

Bur.t*ll, cur.. 1970. ££2231 in th. Prlaaa ittituOs. Acli^^ 

Slxmgh, B.r)c..t M.tiqn.1 FbundAtion £br Bducatioii.1 RM..rch in Eagl.nd and w.le. 

(mrBA) . 

Caiipto.ll. Ruaaall B. «»l Joa. l. Galvan. 1981. "Bilingual Education. Lu>guaga I«Mraion. 
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i'r" In»«r.io„ Program. How Does Sun«»er Rece.. Affect: 

Spanx.h speaking Ability?" i„ Language Learning . 24. 55-68. ' 

— Z^'*"- ""^^ Ci^y Spanish Immersion Program: The First Two Year. " t ,^ 

Hadern Language Journal . 58(3). 95-103 ^" — 

uamersion program in Montreal.) i^ert early 

,..4. -^nguage •Kill., general academic achievement, and functional «^ 

petence in French.) tuncTiionai com- 

"i^tli^ ^TLT^r t-^si-L' :;-.r If- 

luation Of an earlv Rr-„.,>.T^ _ * ^. i -*J. EJ 247, 252. (Summarises an eva- 

•ion, ora^ One pJl^un L.^sn^f^ " ^ ^ i^^" 

ED 188 I^T" ^. criH "diversity of Ottawa Press. 

Drior . cnxiaren in French immersion based. on scores obtained 

prior to their entry into such a program. ) 
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Th. following pubU.h«r. ««J di.tributor. ««. o« th. mny that have fbr.ion 
fxt. «d «.„l««„t.ry «teri.i.. writ, for «Miir cflog.. 



Addiaoffi-irMley Publiah«ra 
Rwding, HK 01867 
(617) 944-3700 

Barron's saucmtionai s«ri«a, 
113 CrMwsya Park Dr.' 
Woodbury, K 11797 
(516) 921-*8750 
(for Pranch, Spanish, and 

Italian diildran'a bilingiial 

dictionariaa ) 

Tha Bo on oBy Gcaqpany 
P*0. Box 25308 
1901 N. Hklnut St. 
Oklahoma City, CK 73125 
(405) 528^8444 

Tha Prancdi 6 Spaniah Book 

Corporation 
115 Fifth Ave. 
Mm York, anr 10003 

(212) 673f-7400 

Gaaaler Publiahing Co. 
900 Broadi«iy 
Baw York, m 10003 
(212) 673-3113 

Hainla 6 Hainla Publiahara 
51 Slaapar St. 

Boston, m 02210 
(617) 451-1940 

Lingo Pun 

P*0. B o x 486 



Inci 



Waaterville, OH 43081 

Longmn, Inc. 
19 Maat 44th St. 
Naw York, MY 10109 
(212) 819-5300 



W4tioinal Gaographic Society 
Bducational Sarvicaa 
Waahington, DC 20036 
toll £raa (800) 368-2728 
(301) 921-1330 in m, HI 

(for natariaia on foreign culture 6 geograi*y) 

Batiooal Materiala Developnent Center 

for French and Creole 
168 South River 
Bedford, m 03102 
(French iimrsion materiala) 



National Textbook Co. 
Voluntad Fubliahera, inc. 
8259 MiXea Center Rd. 

Skokie, IL 60077 

Beifbury Boaae Publiahera, inc. 
Bcwley, Mi 01969 
(617) '948-2704 

Publicationa Diviaion 
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